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modifications directly due to peculiarities of nurture, whether 
environmental, nutritional, or functional. As there is no 
convincing evidence at present that these extrinsic somatic 
modifications can be transmitted as such, or in any represen- 
tative degree, they cannot be included, in the first instance 
at least, among the raw materials of racial evolution. These 
are discerned when the modifications in question are sub- 
tracted from the total of observed differences. For this 
subtraction brings into view the true variations or muta- 
tions—inborn not acquired, blastogenic not somatogenic, 
endogenous not exogenous, expressions or outcomes not 
indents or imprints.” 


XLI.— Obituary. 


Wittiam Henry Hupson. 


WE regret to learn of the sudden death of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, which took place very suddenly in his sleep, on 
18 August last, at his London residence, in his eighty-first 
year. 

Mr. Hudson’s father was one of the early emigrants to 
the pampas of La Plata and his son was born there, where 
the influence of limitless plains and of its teeming bird-life 
impressed itself on the whole of his subsequent writing. 
When still a young man he entered into a correspondence 
with Dr. P. L. Sclater, and transmitted to him several 
collections of South American birds and mammals, 
accounts of which were published in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society ? between 1870 and 1872, and formed 
the basis of a joint work published in 1888-9. under the 
title of ‘Argentine Ornithology, to which Mr. Hudson 
contributed the notes and descriptions of the birds’ habits, 
while Dr. Sclater supplied the technical descriptions. A 
second edition of this work was published by Mr. Hudson 
alone in 1920, in which all the technical matter was omitted, 
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Mr. Hudson’s two other works on the natural history of 
South America, ‘Fhe Naturalist in La Plata,” 1892, and 
‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ 1895, are familiar alike to natu- 
ralist and all lovers of good literature. In the meantime 
Mr. Hudson settled in England and commenced a long series 
of volumes dealing with the study of nature chiefly of the 
southern counties: ‘ Birds in a Village,’ ‘ Nature in Down- 
land, ‘The Land’s End, ‘British Birds, and ‘ Birds in 
London’ followed one another in rapid succession. Perhaps 
the most charming of all his works is the autobiographical 
‘Far Away and Long Ago,’ in which he tells us of his boy- 
hood on the pampas, and draws a delightful picture of the 
patriarchal life of a Spanish American estancia and the wild 
life of the gauchos, the half-bred horsemen of the plains. 

The charm of Mr. Hudson’s writing lies in its directness 
and simplicity. He drew no deductions, nor did he import 
into his descriptions of what he saw, anthropomorphic expla- 
nations or suggestions as is so frequently done by descriptive 
writers on natural history. Though always in delicate 
health he was able to tramp for long days across the downs 
and woodlands of the southern counties trom the New 
Forest to Penzance. His nature was exceedingly sensitive, 
and he shrank from causing the death of a single living 
creature. In consequence of this he severed his counection 
with the B. O. U., of which he was a member from 1898 to 
1908. j 

It was only after many years of struggle that popular 
recognition of his wonderful gift of English prose came to 
him, and in 1901 his health and slender meaus made him 
grateful for a small Civil Service Pension. Later on, in his 
own phrase to a friend, publishers “threw money at him 
with both hands,” and he resigned his pension last year. 

Though he could never be reckoned among the ranks of 
the scientific ornithologists, his work as an interpreter 
of nature and as a master of the finest type of English prose 
will endure for many a long year, 
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HEATLEY NOBLE. 


Heatley Noble, who died at his house, Temple Combe, 
near Henley-on-Thames, on 22 March last, was a well- 
known sportsman and oologist. He was clected a member 
of the Union in 1895, and resigned in 1910. 

Noble was born in London 4 June, 1862, and was the 
third son of the late John Noble, of Park Place, Remenham, 
Berkshire. Ife was a salmon-fisher, a deer-stalker, and one 
of the best shots at- Grouse or driven Pheasants in the 
United Kingdom. He accumulated an immense collection 
of Palearctic eggs, which he sold many years ago, and then 
commenced another one of his own taking. For this pur- 
pose he travelled extensively to Iceland, Seandinavia, Spain, 
and Uruguay. He prepared a List of European Birds, 
which was published in 1898, and compiled the ornitho- 
logical section of the Victoria County History of Berkshire. 
He also sent various short notices to the Bulletin of the 
B. O. C., the ‘ Zoologist, and ‘ British Birds.’ 


‘ WILLIAM PALMER. 


The death of William Palmer, which occurred on 22 April 
last year, deprived the American Ornithologists’ Union of a 
Fellow of long standing, and the United States of an excel- 
lent and talented ornithologist and taxidermist. 

Palmer was born at Penge in south London in 1856. ‘THis 
father, Joseph Palmer, was a skilful taxidermist and modeller 
in plaster, and was engaged for many years with the 
late Prof. B. Waterhouse Hawkins in making the gigantic 
models of extinct saurian and other monsters which adorned 
the gardens of the Crystal Palace in former days. Prof. 
Hawkins received a commission to execute a similar set of 
casts for Central Park in New York, and in 1868 he went 
to America accompanied by Joseph Palmer and his son. 
Both father and son subsequently entered the service of the 
United States National Museum at Washington. Young 
Palmer soon became the chief taxidermist of the Museum, 
aud was one of the pioneers of the great development of that 
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art which attained such a degree of perfection in the United 
States at the end of the last century. 

Palmer, however, was by no means only a taxidermist, he 
made many collecting expeditions to Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, 
as well as to Java, where he was for nearly two years 
working with Mr. Owen Bryant, who financed the expe- 
dition. 

Notwithstanding his official duties Palmer wrote a good 
many papers, not only on ornithological subjects but also 
on botanical and other themes; a list of these, some sixty 
in number, are given in the memorial notice written by 
Mr. Richmond (Auk, 1922, pp. 305-821), and to which we 
are indebted for the facts in this notice. Palmer joined the 
A.O. U. in 1888 and became a Fellow in 1898, and was a 
grcat favourite among his fellow-workers at Washington, 


THEOPHIL STUDER. 


Dr. Th. Studer, who died at Berne on 12 February last in 
his 76th year, was Professor of Zoology in the University of 
that place, and was well known for his work on the develop- 
ment of feathers, on which subject he wrote several papers. - 
He was also the author, with Dr. Fatio, of that excellent 
‘Catalogue of the Birds of Switzerland, which was first 
published in 1889, and has passed through several editions. 
It is undoubtedly the leading text-book on the subject of the 
Birds of Central Europe. 


XLII.— Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
Baker on the Birds of British India. 


(The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Edited by Sir Arthur Shipley, O.B.E., ete. Birds. Vol. i. (Second 
Edition). By E. ©. Stuart Baker, O.B.E., ete. Pp. 1-479. 8 col. pls., 
many text-figures. London (Taylor & Francis), July 1922. 8vo.] 


The first volume of the Birds in the first edition of the well- 
known ‘Fauna of British India. prepared by Mr. Oates under 


